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material objects, we tend to do the same sort of thinking in dealing with
people.
Not only is there a common-sense though often false foundation for
placing individuals in categories of given characteristics, but philosophers,
literary writers, and scientists have long been interested in the matter of
typification of persons, and a number of theories of personality, as we
shall see, are definitely linked up with this entire topic.
The controversy discussed in the previous chapter between the school
of specificity and that of generality in traits or attitudes naturally carries
over into the larger question of personality types. Are there general types
of life organization or of roles? Are there certain unities of mentality
and behavior which characterize given groups of individuals? Or, with
respect to traits and attitudes, do some of these exist in correlation with
others in such a way that we can conceive of them as making up a
totality or configuration that may be designated by the term type? But
there is no general agreement oh this subject. Many psychologists are
extremely critical of any and all attempts to develop an adequate typology,
and their criticisms are not to be taken lightly.
In the present chapter we shall first review some of the more im-
portant efforts at dealing with-individuals in terms of types, both psy-
chological and morphological. Then, against the background of these
materials, we shall discuss the basic problem of the concept of type with
reference to scientific generalization, that is, with regard to validating
hypotheses or formulating laws upon whose foundation we may predi-
cate and predict behavior.
PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES
As with so many other allegedly modern ideas, we owe to the Greeks,
especially to Hippocrates, who lived five centuries before the Christian
era, the debt for having first introduced the concept of type applied to
the feeling-emotional or temperamental features of personality. Classical
writers, upon the basis of the physiological theories of their time, divided
people into four sorts of temperament. They believed that the body con-
, tained four fluids or "humors," yellow bile, black bile, phlegm, and blood,
which tended to determine the fundamental disposition. As one or
another of these predominated in an individual, a corresponding tem-
perament developed. There were thus four of these corresponding to the
four humors: (r) choleric (from choler, meaning yellow bile), charac-
terized by irascible, hot-tempered make-up; (2) melancholic (from melas
and choler, meaning black bile), marked by a depressed, sad, and gloomy
oudook on life; (3) phlegmatic (from phlegm, meaning mucus), indi-
cated by sluggish, apathetic disposition; and (4) sanguine (from san*